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the spot, as the firelight plainly revealed them. 
He passed his hand across his forehead, and 
groaned audibly. Did he dream it? or was this 
really the spot which he well knew! aheap of 
" charred embers at the edge of the forest, a lone- 
ly grave near by, and the lake and forest on 
either hand ! 

“ What place is this *”’ he wildly exclaimed. 

“I don’t know exactly,” one of the hunters 
replied; ‘‘ but they say that the Indians surprised 
a settler here one night, a few years ago, and kill- 
ed him and his family, and burned his cabin.” 

‘*‘ The same—it is the same spot !”’ the hunted 
man exclaimed ;'and breaking away from the 
curious and awe-stricken group of hunters, he 
again looked round him in strange bewilderment. 
Then raising his clasped hands, he frantically 
cried : 

‘‘Not here, O, merciful God—not here! The 
punishment is just—I acknowledge it; but let 
it not be here, upon the very spot where my 
fiendish crime was committed! Not here, where 
I basely murdered her helpless babes, and where 
I tore poor, unhappy Edith away, to—” 

His words were cut short by the sharp report 
of a rifle; and at the instant, the speaker fell 
forward upon his face. The hunters raised him 
up, he gave a single moan, and all was over. 
A bullet-hole in the centre of his forehead told 
the manner of his death. 

The dip of a paddle upon the lake aroused 
the stupefied witnesses of this tragic scene; and 
seizing their rifles, they gazed out upon the 
water. The moon, which had been until now 
obscured by clouds, suddenly shone out bright 
and clear; and by its light, they were able to 
detect the figure of a man, seated in a canoe, 
rapidly urging it across the lake, away from them. 
The contents of a dozen rifles were instantly 
sent after him ; but although some of the balls 
strack the canoe, and even the paddle in his 
hands, the unknown escaped unhurt. He passed 
away from their sight, nor did they ever see him 
again. His act of this night had concluded the 
tragedy, known to hundreds of the subsequent 
settlers of the vicinity, as Maybrooxke’s 
REVENGE! 

Sr remy 


TOE EARTH. 


Unconstant earth! why do not mortals cease 

To build their hopes upon go short a lease? 

Uncertain lease, whose term but once begun, 

aells never when it ends till it be done; 

We dote upon thy smiles, not knowing why, 

And while we but prepare to live, we die; 

We spring like flowers for a day’s delight, 

At noon we flourish, and we fade at night: 

We toil for kingdoms, conquer crowns, and then 

We that were geds, but now, now less than men, 

If wisdom, learning, knowledge cannot dwell 

Beoure from change, vain bubble earth, farewell! 
F2ancis QuaRugs. 
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MAUD. 


BY ROBERT 8. JENNINGS. 


Sap was a wild, elfin-like child, with great, 
restless black eyes, and long tangled hair of the 
same dark shade. Her peculiar appearance 
might alone have drawn my attention to her, as 
she sat there upon the grass by the side of the 
hedge; but, in addition to this, when my eyes 
first rested upon her, she was sobbing violently. 
Reining my horse up, close by, I asked, with 
as much kindness as I could throw into my voice : 

“Why do you cry, my child? What is the 
matter ?””. 

She sprang up in evident fear; but discovering 
a stranger in her inquirer, she stood irresolute, 
looking at me with excited curiosity, while the 
tears were still upon her cheek. I repeated the 
question ; and a fresh burst of passionate tears 
first answered it. 

“It is because they beat me so!” she exclaim- 
ed, in a voice of singular earnestness; and she 
shook her tiny fist towards a low hut near by. 
‘©, Ido hate them: J will always hate them !” 

_ “What is your name?” J asked, and she gave 
it, unhesitatingly. 

** And who are they that beat you, little Maud 
—your parents ?” 

““No—lI haven’t any ; none but old Giles and 
his wife, and I know they’re not my parents. 
But I wont be whipped so,” and her wild face 
grew almost wicked in the intensity of its angry 
resolution. “I’m not bad; I try to be good; 
but they beat me because it pleases them; and 
they’ve done it for the last time! I'll never go 
into the hut again as long as I live!’ 

“‘ Where, then, will you stay, to-night? Don’t 
you see how black the clouds are, Maud—and 
hark, howit thunders! You can’t stay out in the 
storm !” | 

‘But I will, if I must; and I’d rather a thou- 
sand times, than go back to the hut!” 

The appearance and manner of the child—for 
she was scarcely more than thirteen—so interest- 
ed me, that I would gladly have prolonged the 
interview, had not the indications of which I had 
just spoken become so threatening as to forbid 
my longer tarrying. Gathering up my reins, I 
said : 

“No, Maud, don’t run away; it would be 
wrong, I am afraid. Go back to old Giles, and 
he and his wife will treat you better.” 

“They wont—you don’t know them as I do!” 
was her impetuous reply. 

“Well, try them once more, and see; and if 
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they beat you again, come over to the lodge, and 
I will do something for you. You know where 
it is?” She nodded assent. 

““Good-by then, Mand!” 

“ Good-by, sir!” 8 

Galloping swiftly from the spot, curiosity led 
me to take a backward glance, when some dis- 
tance away. Tho child was still standing where 
I had left her, her tattered dress streaming in the 
wind, and herself looking irresolutely after moe. 

My distance was barely saved, by sharp rid- 
ing; hardly was I within doors, at home, when 
the rain came down in torrents, and continued to 
pour, as the night came on. Caring little for it, 
however, now that I was safely sheltered, and 
my solitary evening meal being disposed of, I 
prepared myself for an hour of bachelor abandon- 
ment. A cheerful fire was already burning in 
the library grate; and donning my dressing- 
gown, and shading the lamp, I threw myself into 
a luxurious easy-chair, and commenced to think. 
My thoughts, of course, could be of but one 
subject—my approaching marriage. Pleasant 
thoughts, they were, too, as such usually are; 
and I diversified them by studying, for the hun- 
dredth time, a faithfal miniature of Marian, which 
was now my constant companion. And thus I 
might have sat for hours, without a thought of 
my little afternoon’s adventure recurring to me, 
had not the noise of an angry altercation in the 
servant’s room, followed by the abrupt entry of 
Maud herself, closely pursued by the domestic, 
suddenly reminded me of it. 

“She says she will come in,” the latter ex- 
claimed, apologetically, “although I told her she 
shouldn’t. Lord ha’ mercy—what shonid a 
mean beggar like her—’’ 

I saw from the indignant snap of Maud’s eye, 
that an explosion might be expected ; so bidding 
the servant withdraw, I pointed a stool to the 
strange girl, and bade her sit by the fire, and dry 
her clothes, which wore streaming with the rain. 
She did so, drawing timidly to my knee, as if 
still afraid of something. 

“Now tell me, Maud,” I said, “why you 
have ventured out on such a stormy night. My 
poor child, have you been abused again ?” 

“ Yes,” was her quivering answer, “they beat 
me like a dog; and all because I told you they 
had done so before! I’ll die now, sooner than 
go back; and I don’t much care what becomes 
of me !”” 

I looked thoughtfully into the wonderfally ex- 
pressive face of the child, not beautiful, certainly, 
but strangely interesting, and I conceived a sud- 
den idea, which some impulse led me instantly to 
adopt. 
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“Mand,” I said, stroking her wet black hair, 
as it fell over my knee, “would you like to live 
with me?” Her eyes dilated, first with wonder, 
and then with delight; and she replied : 

“ What—in this great, fine house—fere, with 
you? OQ, sir, do you really mean it?” 

“Most certainly Ido. But do as you please; 
if you think you can like old Giles for a master 
better than me, you can go back to-morrow.” 

Looking up into my face, she simply said, 

““No—I like you; I will stay here!” And ina 
moment more, worn out by fatigue and grief, she 
was fast asleep on the rug at my feet. Summon- 
ing the housekeeper, I directed her to take charge 
of the little waif, and provide a suitable ward- 
robe for her as speedily as possible; and then, 
when I was again alone, I indulged in a comical 
smile at the result of my adventure. I, Stanley 
Mulgrave, a bachelor of eight and twenty, sud- 
denly favored with—what should I say ?—an 
adopted child? Laughing heartily at the con- 
ceit, I dismissed the matter wholly from my 
mind, and again occupied myself with the pic- 
ture. 
And thus Maud and I became of the same 
household. Her transformation, under the skill- 
ful hands of the housekeeper, was so complete, 
that my interest in her-was heightened, and I now 
determined to faithfully fulfil the trust I had thus 
undertaken. Atanearly day, I took occasion 
to visit the hut of the morose old Giles and his 
wife, and purchase their consent to Mand’s trans- 
fer, which was easily done. Of her origin or 
parentage, I could learn nothing; and nothing 
else, in fact, except that they had taken her from 
a foundling hospital, when quite young. 

I must confess that it was as a pastime for my- 
self, more than a benefit to her, that I undertook | 
her instruction; but sach was her eagerness for 
knowledge, and her aptness to learn, that the em- 
ployment soon became a source of profit to my- 
self, as well as her. She seemed, too, to have a 
wonderful intuition, and a mind far beyond her 
years; while her childish affection for me was 
almost devotional in its measure. My require- 
ments were obeyed implicitly, and without ques- 
tion; and she never seemed so happy, as when 
sitting on her ottoman, near me, engaged in 
studying the tasks which I gaveher. A remark- 
able change was taking place in her character ; 
all of her wild, nataral impulsiveness stil! remain- 
ed, but it was being tempered by that harmony of 
mind which is rightly the effect of culture. And 
I watched her progress with daily increasing 
interest. 

Maud, however, was but a secondary object in 
my thoughts; although by her assistance, I had 
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at least beguiled away the time which I feared 
would hang too heavily between me and the day 
of my bridal. My plans had been laid so that 
none of the servants knew of the approach of the 
Jatter event; and even Mand, as I bade her 
good-by for a few days, was entirely innocent of 
the least knowledge of it. 

““What—crying, Maud?’ I cheerfully ex- 
claimed. ‘ What is the matter now ?”’ 

“‘’m not crying,” sho answered, wiping the 
great drops from her eyes, “‘ bat I am so lonely 
when you are gone ; I do like to be near you!” 

There is no heart which cannot be in some 
degree stirred by the confession of that affection 
which acknowledges in its possessor the kind 
benefactor and protector; and mine involuntari- 
ly swelled within me, as I waved an adieu to my 
little waif, as she stood in the doorway, shading 
her eyes from the sun, and looking sorrowfally 
after me. And I resolved, in the moment, that 
when I returned, Maud should have another and 
a gentler friend than I. 


As the carriage passed rapidly onward toward 
the lodge, upon the afternoon ‘of the third day 
following my departure, I pointed out successive- 
ly to Marian the various features of the landscape 
with which I was myself most pleased; and 
while her eyes followed the direction of my finger, 
‘Maine were constantly fixed upon her face—as 
impassive now, in its stern, proud beauty, as 
when I first saw it. Yet she was now my bride; 
and I gloried in winning one so queenly, to re- 

oice the home to which I was bearing her. 

The lodge was soon reached, and I led Marian 
into the drawing-room. Maud was there, prac- 
tising upon a guitar I had given her. She start- 
ed up with a cry of pleasure, as she saw me, but 
hesitated as she noticed my wife. The latter 
looked inquiringly at me, and IJ hastened to say : 

“This is Maud, little Maud, my protege. 
And this, Mand, is my wife; you will love her 
for her own sake, as well as for mine!” 

“You never told me of this, Stanley,” Marian 
said, a look of displeasure darkening her face. 
Before I could reply, I was startled at the ex- 
pression which the face of the child had assumed. 
It was pale, and absolutely painful in its look of 
scrutiny, as she bent her keen eyes upon the face 
of Marian, who regarded her with one of anger 
and contempt; until, shrinking to my side, 
Maud looked up into my face, and tremblingly 
exclaimed : 

“ This, Mr. Mulgrave—this your wife? This 
woman does not love you! I know it; and lam 
suro I could never love her !” 


“ Maud!” I angrily exclaimed. It was the. 
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first stern word she had. ever received from me, 
and it melted her in an instant. Seizing my 
hand, she covered it with tears and kisses, and 
then abruptly left the room. 

The strange conduct of the child puzzled and 
annoyed me; and I followed her to her chamber. 
There I found her, lying upon her bed, and sob- 
bing bitterly. 

“« Maud !” 

She looked up, as I softly uttered her name ; 
and seeing me, her tears broke forth afresh. As- 
tonished beyond measure, I sat down by the bed, 
and talked to her, long and tenderly. She lis- 
tened in silence, until I spoke of Marian, my 
wife, and again besought her to love her, at least 
for my sake; when she interrupted, with all the 
bitter vehemence that had attracted my attention 


when I first met her by the hedge, and exclaimed : 


“But I don’t and can’t love her! She isa 
cold, heartless woman, and loves neither you nor 
me! Nobody can love you as well as I do!” 

I started to my feet in surprise; Maud, the 
strange, elf-like child, had betrayed the secret 
which her childish heart had treasured up from 
the day of our first meeting ; and now, blushing, 
terrified at her abrupt revelation, she had hidden 
her face in the pillow. Moved, myself, at this 
unexpected discovery, which accounted for much 
in her conduct that had hitherto been an enigma, 
I told her, in a trembling voice, that she should 
always live with me, and be a sister to me; and 
she, bursting afresh into tears, threw her arms 
around my neck, and kissed me. 

“You are my brother, and my benefactor?” 
she murmured. ‘Forgive me, dear Mr. Mal- 
grave, for my folly; but Ido love you—you are 
so kind and good !” : 

‘For several days after this, I saw very little of 
Maud; merely catching a glimpse of her, now 
and then, as she flitted about the house, like an 
uneasy spirit. But I could not ignore the fact, 
that she studiously avoided Marian, and seemed 
even more averse to her, than upon their first 
singular interview. . 

It was at this time, that we received a visitor 
at the lodge—Guy Montgomery, an old school- 
friend of my own, who had come at my invita- 
tion, to spend a few weeks. He wasa gay, reck- 
less fellow, a perfect man of the world, elegant 
in his person and address. His presence seemed 
to double the happiness of our life at the lodge, 
which Marian had already more than once com- 
plained of, as tame and spiritless. And I was 
gratified to discover that she found a congenial 
companion in Guy; for nothing which afforded 
her the slightest pleasure was objectionable to | 
me. Zeer I experienced a real pleasure in 
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seeing them almost always together ; and when 
Marian’s gay laugh floated up from the lawn to 
my study, or when I heard both their voices sing- 
ing some mellow air, I rejoiced in the thought 
that Marian was enjoying a pleasure which my 
society could not have afforded her. 

It was one drowsy afternoon at this juncture, 
as [ was sitting by my desk, that a timid rap on 
my door reached my ear. Bidding the applicant 
enter, I tarned miy head and discovered Maud. 
But her timidity seemed suddenly to vanish, 
and standing before me almost with the attitude 
and mien of a woman, she said, while her eyes 
flashed earnestly : 

“It is high time, Mr. Mulgrave, that you 
were andeceived ! You have been blind for these 
two weeks to what has been transpiring beneath 
your own roof! I have watched for you, and I 
bring you the certainty of that of which I have 
more than once assured you—that your wife does 
not love you—nay, that she loves another !”’ 

“ Girl!’ I sternly exclaimed, ‘“ beware how 
you trifle with me! In heaven’s name, what do 
you mean ?” 

“Tc is God’s truth!’ she cried, still more ear- 
nestly. “ Guy Montgomtry could tell you more 
than I, if he would—but you may be sure she is 
unfaithful and— 

As the dark meaning of the girl came home to 


my mind, I sprang to my feet, intensely excited, . 


and confronted her ; but strange to say, she did 
not shrink in the slightest before my indignant 
gaze and threatening mien. 

‘““Go!” I hoarsely commanded, pointing to 
the door, and stamping my foot imperatively. 
“Go, ungratefal viper, and never let me see 
your face again! I could have indalged your 
fancies, extravagant as they have been, but this 
can never be forgiven! Go, depart from my 
sight, before I am m tempted to trample you under 
foot !”’ 


for an instant towards me with an expression of 
wild, heart-broken grief, such as haunted me for 
days afterwards. A moment after she left me, I 
watched her from the window, as she flitted 
across the lawn, and lost herself to view among 
the trees. Strange, indeed, the influence which 
she had obtained over me; strange, that in a 


moment of fearful anger like this, I could still 


half regret her departure, final as I knew it 
must be ! 


A merry peal of laughter suddenly floated out 


from the drawing-room. The voices were those 
of Marian and Guy Montgomery. The sound, 
for once, jarred harshly upon my ears, although 
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I knew not why, and I quickly placed nee 
out of edrshot. 


I had been absent two days from the lodge, 
and with thoughts full of home and Marian, I was. 
returning. It was pleasant to one whose life had 
been as lonely as mine had, to think there was a 
heart beating for me at home, and anxiously: 
counting the hours of my absence. Home and 
wife! The words were coupled pleasantly in 
my mind, and in fancy I anticipated fondly the 
moment of my arrival. The first dusk of eve- 
ning had passed, and the twilight was deepening: 
into darkness when I arrived at the lodge. I 
could discover no light in any part of it; all 
seemed to bein shadow. Entering the hall, I called 
the name of Marian, first low, and then loudly. 
A servant appeared. when I again repeated it. 

‘Where is your mistress ?”’ I demanded. 

‘She is gone, sir. She went away this morn- 
ing, in a carriage with Mr. Guy. Here is a note. 
she bade me give you.” 

My heart throbbed painfully, as I took it-and 
broke the seal, and the heart itself almost broke, 
as I read the contents. The note was brief and 
cruelly cold in its language. It merely announced: 
that the writer was. satisfied that she could never. 
love me, and had therefore given her heart to 
another. A heartless farewell followed, and that. 
was all! Stunned by the blow, the more crugh-. 
ing because unexpected, I sank down upon the. 
floor, as one utterly bereft of sonse. A lifetime 
of thought flashed through my brain in a mo- 
ment. Maud was right; her wonderful.percep-. 
tions had assisted her to the terrible discovery 
which my blind heart fatally rejected. And now 
all were gone, Maud, Marian, hope and honor, 
all departed, leaving nothing but disgrace ! 

My bitter thoughts must have found voice, 
for I heard the words ‘not all,” faintly spoken 


‘| from out the darkness of the opposite side of the 
She obeyed without speaking. As slie disap- 
peared through the doorway, her face was turned 


room. Then a little hand was hesitatingly laid 
upon my shoulder, and a well-known voice 
whispered falteringly in my car; 

“I knew she would go; J heard she had gone, 
and J wished to see you once more—only once! : 
Forgive me, Mr. Mulgrave, and I will go and: 
trouble you no more.” 

My arms tightenéd around the form of the’ 
dear child, and I answered, as she laid her 
cheek upon mine: 

‘You shall never leave me, little Maud, you 
shall stay always at the lodge, and be a blessing 
to my lonely life. Forgive me, Maud, for my 
cruel harshness—~stay with mie, I beseech you, 
for you are all that is left me now !” | 

Tears—great drops of grief and blighted love 


one ame 
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rolled down my face as I spoke. And Mand, 
too, wept sympathizingly, and mingled her tears 
with mine; and as we sat thus together in the 
solemn darkness of the room, the ties which unit- 
ed the little waif to me were drawn closer still. 


After five years of absence from home, I 
again turned my face towards it. My friends 
who met me abroad during these five years, told 
me that I had grown old rapidly—and as I saw 
the gray with which my hair was thickly sprinkled, 
I was forced to admit the truth of the remark. 
And there was that at my heart which should 
have made me old—deep-settled sorrow—but not 
guilt. No—for although Guy Montgomery, the 
perfidious friend, had fallen by my hand, ina 
duel, I could not bring myself to think that his 
retribution was unmerited, or myself an unfit 
avenger. 

A host of old memories thronged upon my 
heart, as I placed my foot once more within the 
grounds of my estate at the lodge. They were 
sad and bitter ones, it is true, but I cared not to 
drive them forth. My future was all overcast 
with clouds. I was returning to a home of lone- 
liness, uncheered by a single hope, and it mat- 
tered little what my thoughts might be. 

The outer door of the lodge was partly ajar, 
and entering it, I passed into the parlor and 
seated myself. It was not until then that I be- 
came aware that I was not the only occupant of 
the apartment. Opposite me, but unconscious 
of my presence, were two persons—a young and 
beautiful lady, and a young man. The latter 
was kneeling upon one knee before the lady, and 
fervently declaring his love. She replied kindly 
but firmly, assuring him that her feelings towards 
him were only those of friendship. And it was 
not until the disappointed suitor passed from the 
room, that the lady discovered the presence of an 
involuntary witness of the scene. But the look 
of vexation upon her bright face quickly gave 
place to one of joy, as she saw me, and hastening 
towards me, she placed her hand upon my arm, 
and inquiringly pronounced my name. I, how- 
ever, could only return her heartfelt welcome 
with a look of embarrassment. 

“What! don’t you know me?” she cried. 


_ “Not know Maud—your little Maud ?” 


Maud—was it possible? This beautiful, 
queenly creature the uncouth, elf-like Maud, 
whom I had left at the lodge five yoars before ? 
Never was there a more marvellous change—and 
never, I thought, as I looked down into the lu- 
minous depths of those dreamy, soulful black 
eyes, had I seen beauty like this | 

The sight stirred the passion within my breast, 


which had lain dormant for years, and seating 
myself upon the sofa by her side, I took her 
hand, as I had been wont to take that of the 
child Maud, and told Ler what lay nearest my 
heart. I quickly found that my control over her 
generous spirit was not gone, and as I proceeded, 
her mood changed with my words. Especially 
did her tears flow when I spoke of the death of 
Marian in a foreign hospital, wretched and out- 
cast, and of the forgiveness which I extended to 
her in her dying moments. And when'I spoke 
of the scene which I had just witnessed in this 
room, and asked, with fearfully pulsating heart, 
if it had been for me that this suitor had been 
rejected—and when, finally, Maud laid her head 
upon my shoulder, and faintly murmured that 
blessed word, yes— I felt that I might still live 
with a hope of happiness. 

Dear reader, my story is simple, but O, how 
trne! For here, by my side, even as I write, is 
Maud, my first and only love, and better still, my 
wife, beaming upon me from the liquid midnight 
of her eyes, all the unutterable love which she 
feels. Sweet Maud! I know she loves me no 
better now, than when she was a child—and yet 
itis a love that makes me holier and better day 
by day. Ah, there must be a divinity that 
shapes ourends! A kindly fate must have led 
me to the hedge-side, upon that memorable day, 
six years ago, to find the sunbeam which now so 
faithfully’ lights up a life that would otherwise 
be dreary and darksome. 


—— th 
CHRISTIAN HEROISM OF A CHIDD. 


The young daughter of Lady ——, in Eng- 
land, had a complaint in her knee, and the sur- 
eons decided that the limb must be taken off. 
er mother told her all the facts, and asked 
whether she would submit to the operation, or 
take the risk of death. ‘‘O, mama,” the child 
at once replied, “I would much rather die, be- 
cause I should then be so happy; but then God 
does not call for my life, but for my limb; and if 
I were to choose to die rather than to have it 
taken off, it would be doing my will, and not 
God’s will.”? When the operation was performed, 
her mother, being in another room, heard one 
loud scream, and supposed it was just begun, 
but it was over, that being the only complaint 
she uttered. When the surgeon praised her for- 
titude, and said something about her “good 
sense,’ —“ O no,” said she, “ but I will tell you 
what it was; it was two verses in the Bible:— 
‘Through much tribulation, we must enter the 
kingdom of heaven ;’ and, ‘If we suffer, we shall 
also reign with him.’ I thought of these, and 
that helped me to bear the pain.” — Youth’s 
Gazette. 
 - 
LIFE. : 
The game of life 
Looks cheerful when one carries in one’s heart 
The unalienable treasure. CoLERIDGE. 


